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Votvme III. 
Origtnual Cales. 


CONSTANCE RAYMOND, 


OR THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 











BY MARY L. GABDNER. 





« Wuo is that lady with whom you so often converse, on 
the way from charch?” said Ellen Grahame to her aunt, as 


they were quietly seated in the sitting room of the latter. 


“Tt is an old and dearly beloved friend of mine,” was the 
“one who has been made miserable by yield- 


quiet answer ; 
ing to an sagoverned imagination, Ellen.” 


“Do give me an account of her life, will you, my dear 
aunt,” said Ellen; “for her appearance has always much 
interested me ; Ihave thought from the sad and chasteped 


look with which she ever regards surrounding objects, 
her heart has been long acquainted with sorrow.” 


“Tt has — it has,” interrapted her aunt; ‘‘she has deeply 
drank of the cup of affliction; although her opening day 
was bright with promise, yet long ere its meridian, clouds 
were dark around. But bring me my knitting work, love, 
and I will recount some of the leading incidents of her life, 
trasting that you will find therein a warning against indal- 


gence in like folly.” 


Ellen did as she was requested, and having comfortably 
arranged her aunt’s chair, she drew her own by its side, in 


eager anticipation of the tale. 


“ Constance Raymond, for that was the name of the lady, 


was, when our acquaintance commenced, young, beautiful, 


loved and loving, —a being all radiant with hope an joy, 
whose laugh was rich and mellow as the sound of zephyr in 
the forest, whose blue eye beamed brightly, and plainly be- 
I have said,-such was 
Constance Raymond ; — wrong, for such she was not to the 
giddy throng of fashion’s votaries ; amid such, was she cold, 
reserved, often haughty,—curling her lip in scorn as the heart- 
less words of flattery met her ear, turning with contempt from 
the idle worshippers at the shrine of her wealth and beauty. 
Bred in seclusion, Constance Raymeoad had no knowledge 
of the world as it was, of the world as she afterwards proved 
it; — her knowledge was derived from the perusal of those 
overwrought works of fiction which swarm our land, ex- 
citing false expectations in the young and sensitive, awaken- 
ing in their hearts, desires and hopes which may never be 
realized; — giving them a distaste for the sober realities of 
life —and wholly unfitting them for their stations ; —and 
what was its worth, the knowledge thus gained, to that sen- 
Sitive creature ? — to that being made up of strong imagina- 
tion, glorious fancy, quick perceptions of the pure and beau- 


tokened the noble powers within. 


tiful, a heart which shrunk from all that was common-place 
or vulgar, a mind earnestly grasping all which might be 
food for high contemplations. I will tell you, Ellen, its 
worth as her life has proved it. Constance was in infancy 
left fatherless, and confided to the care of a mother, who, 
totally stunned by the unexpected blow which widowed her, 
was almost unfit for the arduous responsibility thus devolv- 
ing upon her : — idolizing her child as the image of her de- 
parted husband, with nought else on earth around which 
her heart might twine ; and this one object, a bud of richest 
promise, —can you wonder when I tell of an over-fondness, 
of an excessive affection, which prompted her to overlook 
the little faults which time made manifest ; to allow the 
loved one full indulgence of every whim and caprice, without 
checking the wrong and cherishing the right. The library 
of her deceased father gave Constance every facility for 
satisfying the craving for mental food which she so early 
manifested. With avidity did she quaff from the fountains 
there presented, nor did tasting satisfy — it only increased 
the desire. Book after book did she peruse, pages glowing 
with lofty thoughts, rich with poetry and genius, high strains 
which might well arouse the keen susceptibilities of a heart 
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like hers. With no one to direct her in her choice of books, 
to show the misery of a perverted taste and disordered im- 
agination, or to point out the pleasure and benefit to be de- 
rived from combining the instructive and interesting, she 
continued to pass much of her time in the perusal of the 
lighter works of fancy, heeding little of life’s realities, exist- 
ing in the bright dreams her young heart framed. Thus 
passed her early life— her most constant companions the old 
attendant who nursed her in infancy, her governess, and her 
books —uwatil her sixteenth year, when her mother removed 
from the house in the country she had from the time of her 
marriage with Mr. Raymond occupied, to the neighboring 
city. The fond mother deemed the change expedient, think- 
ing a city life would improve her darling Constance; and 
feeling, with a mother’s vanity, that such charms as those of 
Constance, were not born 
* To waste their sweetness on the desert air.’ 

And most beautiful was she, with her wealth of golden 
tresses, her clear, liquid eye, bright as the gazelle’s and blue 
as the sky at a clear sunset ; her step light and free as the 
young fawn’s, and a form where Fashion’s murderous arts 
had never marred the symmeiry. » 

“ Beautiful, aye, but more beautiful than all these outward 
graces, was.the temple within. At home with those’she 
loved, did her true, her surpassing beauty burst on you, — 
as you listened to the rich tones of her voice as she warbled 
the songs her mother loved, or joined in sweet converse, — 
as you witnessed the filial kindnesses, or listened to the glow- 
ing sentiments of a heart unchilled by earth’s selfishness, 
then ‘and there might you realize her mnpeiiees; Maas 
Constance Raymond as she was. 

‘Little, little did her mother realize of the danger and 
misery which city life would bring to her darling ; — aye, 
little did she dream of what future years unfolded ; of the 
torture and agony of a heart like her child’s, when thrown 
upon the chilling mockeries of society. 

Most flattering was the reception Constance met upon 
her first entrance among the gay and fashionable. Her 
wealth and beauty were sure passports to their circles, —her 
sweetness of manner, and the charm of her conversation, 
found favor with the most fastidious of the other sex, while 
the disposition she manifested to shun their homage and 
flattery, gave her equal grace with the fair belles. —For a 
time the novelty of the life seemed to please her, and in the 
gay throng was she always found, moving to the measured 
notes of harmony, with a grace which charmed ail observers, 
or joining to the rich music of the harp, the melodious tones 
of her own sweet voice attracting a circle about her, en- 
chanted with the poetry of her sentiments, piquancy of her 
wit, or the glowing originality of her conversation. But as 
time unmasked all these, as she realized the hollowness of 
the professions she heard, as she penetrated the glittering 
tinsel by which fashion strives to hide its mockeries, its bit- 
terness and strife, she turned away sickened at the emptiness 
and heartlessness of the world. Bitter was this, her first 


trial ;—oh! how did these accord with her long cherished/ 


dreams, her romantic hopes, her yearnings for the glorious 
and beautifal. 

“ Her wealth and beauty brought as I before told you, 
many admirers, but from all she turned, — what were these 
butterflies of fashion to a heart which secretly cherished a 
beau-ideal of nobleness, dignity and worth, as a sort of day- 
star to existence? Aye, what were they, but the same idle 
mockeries that all around presented to her view. 

“ About this time I left home for a distant State, where 
I remained a year and a half, hearing in this time nothing 
worth remark concerning Constance ; upon my retarn I was 
much surprised to learn that she was married, and married, 
too, to a man who had seen fifty winters, while she was but 
twenty. Soon afier my return I called to see her, ol found 

élse. 


her happy, enthusiastic in her love, as in every thi 


She spoke with high esteem and admiration of her husband,!!C——, But I have her letter, and wiil read it to you: — 


se PS a — 
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with a heart fall of romantic expectations of fature bliss 
with her chosen one. I ventured to hint of the great differ- 
ence of their ages and feelings: ‘but,’ she replied, ‘that, 
with his name, first won my regard ; for I felt that rever- 
ence would mingle with my love,—and then his name so 
romantic, and his birth from the famed of another land, — 
how could I help adoring him?’ ‘ Will these, fortune, name, 
birth, ensure happiness, my dear Constance?’ I asked: 
‘and what is the name which socaptivated you?’ ‘Oh! ’tis 
a charming same—such noble associations —it is Algernon 
Sidney Montague ! —and it stirs noble thoughts of the brave 
hero who once owned it — and besides’ — her eye kindiing 
with romantic enthusiasm as she spoke —‘he has himself 
been brave, and a sabre cut upon his cheek endears him to 
me, though it may with some disfigure him.’ 

“Upon inquiry I learned that Mr. Montague was a man 
of sterling worth, of correct principles and sound integrity, 
yet with very little of the ideal, the imaginary in his nature, 
and of course wholly unable to understand his wife’s enthu- 
siastic and romantic nature, or to sympathize in the manifes- 
tation of such emotions. He had been fascinated by her 
beauty and elegance, and without taking time to consider 
the dissimilarity of their natures, had offered his hand and 
heart, — and she, blind enthusiast, has accepted him, as I 
have ‘you, because he bore a hero’s name and had a 
sire ca his face, and for the romance of mingling 
ven and love. And what mast be the fruits of such 
an union ; how could she who knew nothing of life’s cares 
and trials, who thought not of its realities, conform te such 
as he? She deemed her lot blessed ; so might it have been, 
had her imagination been repressed, her faul's corrected, 
her susceptabilities turned from the romance of life to a 
preparation for its duties and obligations, when younger; 
bat this had been blindly neglected, and she had stepped 
upon life’s stage, a creature of imagination, without the 
shield of religious principles, with no support but an intui- 
tive sense of right, and abhorrence of wrong. 

“Years rolled on, and with their flight change came over 
Constance. Sorrow was on that pale brow, paleness on the 
cheek, anguish at the heart. I could see that there was un- 
happiness between her and her husband ; he was ever kind 
and respectful ; never more. He could not comprehend her 
feelings, — foibles he called them,—she was sick at heart, 
for his want of sympathy ; —she yearned for love sach as 
had been pictured in her young fancies, and turned coldly 
away from simple manifestations of esteem. Her lap-dog, 
her pet bird, the creations of fancy which she so loved, he 
despised, and for hours have I seen her weep like the heart- 
broken, because he turned her lap-dog from the breakfast 
room. 

‘Children were born to them, two bright-eyed buds of 
promise, — and for atime after the birth of these, did she 
seem perfectly happy ; for she loved them with all the unat- 
terable tenderness of a mother’s love. But her romance 
was yet ungoverned, and after the first excitement she left 
them to the care of others, and again sought pleasure from 
home. Her husband, miserable from disappointment, seldom 
visited with her; she therefore was exposed to the admira- 
tion of the unprincipled of his sex, who, knowing the unhap- 
piness of her married life, dared to express their admiration 
in terms which were disgusting to her fine sense of delicacy. 
Vet she trusted herself with them, and at the theatres, operas, 
concerts and ball-rooms was she ever seen, attended by some 
one or more of these profligates. 1 knew of all this, yet { 
feared not that she, so pure and virtuous, would fall, —I 
knew that her life rendered her husband unhappy, and that 
she was wretched, yet I thought not that she could yield to 
temptation. Judge then, if you can, of the consternation 
I felt, when early one morning @ note from her was brought 
me, in which she told me that she had left her home, her 
hasband, her children, her fair fame, with the profligate Col. 
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“‘ My Friend : In baste your Constance writes, and writes 
what she knows you will unwillingly believe. You whose 
soul is so bound to the trammels of society, whose every 
feeling is so in the servitude of reason, will not, I know, jus- 
tify my course. But, my friend, 1 was wretched at home,— 
oh! how unutterably wretched since I have known the cold- 
ness of Montague’s affection for me. How have I'yearned 
for the love, the bliss which I have so fondly dreamed of ! — 
how have I despised him whom the world called my husband, 
when I have heard him reason calmly, aye, stoically upon 
themes which kindled in my soul emotions keen as forked 
flame. The love for which! yearned is found—that pure pla- 













destruction of the agent that wields them? Nay, cannot 
that agent, when once master of its craft, work without the 
tools, and are not its perceptions in a dream as vivid as when 
every organ of sense is actively employed in ministering to 
its wants? What though the silver chord be loosed; and the 
golden bowl broken, and the pitcher broken at the well, and 
the wheel broken at the cistern; still may not the immor. 
tal artist itself have quitted the raptured machinery, and re- 
tired to the country from which it came? What though the 
approach of death seem, by degrees, to enfeeble, at last to 
suspend the powers of the mind, will not the constitation of 
nature bid us to be of good cheer, seeing that the approach 
of sleep does the same? Of sleep, which, instead of para- 


one Sabbath, as I was walking with her from church, a ligh 
form came bounding towards us, and half hesitatinglys ex. 
claimed, ‘ Are you my mother?’ ’fwas her daughter —the 
form, the eye, the voice, all denoted the offspring of Con- 
stance. With a convulsive motion did the wretched mother 
press her to her aching heart, and press kiss after kiss upon 
her brow. ‘My mother—my mother!’ sobbed the child, 
‘T have always loved you —though nurse said you was a 
wicked, hard-hearted mother’ A voice arrested her 
sweet tones: ’twas her father, calm and stern as adamant, 
commanding her to leave that wretched mother. She was 
taken from Constance, who pale and drooping reached her 
home; months of sickness, of delirium followed, — long, 




















tonic flame, which finds not its pleasure in sensual enjoyment, 


which heeds not forms nor ceremonies ere it dare disclose 


itself — which is not weighed by arbitrary custom — which 


is ennobling, lofty. With him who hassaught me thas to 


love, I go, leaving him whom I made wretched, the children 


I once loved, yes, whom I now love, but whom my habits do 
not qualify me to educate — now, and ’tis the first time for 


many years, happy —a kind adieu. 
‘ Your Constance.’ 


“TI ordered my carriage, and drove to her former home. 
There had been company there the previous evening. — 
Yes, the last moments the unfortunate, misguided woman 
was to stay in that home, had been spent with the gay and 
fashionable. Strangely did the decorations of those rooms 
contrast with its owner’s misery. I found Montague above 
in the nursery. When I entered his children were quietly 
sleeping ; while he, their father, was seated by their bedside, 
a picture of agony. Little had I dreamed, till that moment, 
of the love, the passionate love he bore the infatuated Con- 
stance. The early rays of morning gleamed upon bis head, 
and the morning’s agony had bleached the locks, till they 
were as silver; his brow was knit, as if dark thoughts rev- 
elled within ; his lip firmly compressed, and his cheek of 
ashy paleness. As he met my eye, he arose, and casting 
his arm over his sleeping innocents, he exclaimed, in an un- 
controllable burst of agony — ‘Oh, God! my children — my 
motherless, my worse than motherless children!’ I proffered 
no remark, for what are words in hours of anguish such as 
his? I left him there prostrate by the bedside, weeping as a 
very child. After a time he joined me in the drawing room ; 
the first passionate burst of grief was over, but mighty in- 
deed was the change wrought upop him ; yet he spoke calmly. 

«* My poor, misguided wife,’ said he, ‘little does she real- 
ize the consequences of the step she has taken: she dreams 
not of the degradation, of the misery which await her and 
her children. For myself I would not weep, though a blight 
is upon my happiness; but for them ——’ 

“ Here he paused, and again the big drops coursed down 
his cheek. After a pause, I asked what course he iniended 
to take with regard to her. 

“None: I shall attempt no pursuit — she is for ever lost 
to me and her children. For them I will labor to provide ; 
and oh! may Heaven spare them from the curse of an un- 
governed imagination.’ 

“T left him and drove home, sick at heart with the misery 
I had witnessed. That very evening she returned: yes, 
amid the rush of storm-cloud and angry wind, amid the 
pelting of a pitiless storm, the wretched Constance came to 
beg a shelter. Twelve hours had vanished her dreams of 
platonic friendship, and with disgust and abhorrence had she 
fied from her sedu_er, when she realized his sensual, licen- 
tious character. I received her, aye, more, I welcomed her, 
I offered her food, rest, a home, to the wretched, yet unde- 
filed wanderer. With the next morning I sent for Mon- 
tague, but he would not see her: prayers and tears were 
alike useless : 

“« No— no,’ was his reply, ‘she has disgraced my name, 
ruined my happiness, cursed my children — henceforth musi 
she be as a stranger to me and mine.’ 

“ He was firm, nor could I change his resolution ; he pro- 
vided handsomely for her, promised that he would never 
make the matter public by applying for a divorce, recom- 
mended her to my protection ; but further he would not go 
She yielded, for from the home of her shame she was an 
altered being, — and as she realized more of the mobleness 
of her husband's nature, the more was her soul softened to 
a sense of its unworthiness. Of course she could not again 
be received into the circles which she once graced ; yet in 
the company of some select friends, who like myself dared 
to brave the world’s scorn by associating with her, she be- 
come comparatively tranquil, if not happy. Years passed, in 
which she saw nothing of her husband and children, when 













lyzing the functions of the man, is actually their 
— — — ** second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.”’ 

And if, in some instances, death does lie heavy on the 
trembling spirit, in how many others does it seem to be only 
cutting the chords that bound it to earth, exonerating it of a 
weight that sunk it —so that agreeably to a notion too uni- 
versal to be altogether groundless, at the eve of its departure 
it should appear, 

(asia eee hala tinea “ to attain 

To something of prophetic strain ? ” 
Here, then, the constitution of nature and the voice of reve- 
lation conspire to teach the same great truth, “non omnis 
moriar.”’ 


weary days she raved of her husband, her children ; while 
he, all unknown to her, hung over her hed, administered the 
cooling draught, or bathed the heated brow. Yet even then 
he would not permit his children to visit her. ‘No! they 
mast be strangers,’ was his uniform answer ; and when rea- 
son came, and her mind recovered its consciousness, he 
came no more, and he even forbade me to mention that he 
came at alltoher. Slowly health came to her; but never 
since have I seen her face lighted up by a smile. Her hope, 
her only gleam of light, is from the blessed promise of Him 
who came that sinners might have life. In Him has she 
anchored her shattered bark, trusting to find hereafter the 
peace the world wanteth.”—— 

Here the old lady paused, and the bright eyes of Ellen 
were dimmed with tears. Both remained silent, too agitated 
to speak, when a ring of the door-bell aroused them ; a note 
was handed the good lady, who, after perusing it, handed it 
to Ellen. , 

“ Ah! ’tis a sad conclusion of my story, this note, — read 
it, while I prepare to comply with its request.” And Ellen, 
tearful and trembling, read as follows : 

‘Come to me, come to me, for 1 am mad — my brain is 
on fire. My daughter is dead! —can I write it — and I not 
near to kiss the death-damps from her brow. Yes, she is 
dead! Good God! that I should be spared! She has, I am 
told, wasted since that meeting — and I have wept and pray- 
ed to see her —to speak but one word to her —to hear once 
more ‘ My mother!’ from her lips: but in vain—in vain; 





























Original Poctry. 


SKETCH 


Written on receiving intelligence of the decease of Willis Gaylord 
Clark, Esq., of Philadelphia. 











BY D. RUSSELL. 





From the fair land of bliss, 
Where blooms eternal spring, 
Where the bright crystal waters kiss 
Its golden shores, where sing 
The holy angel throng, 
While the wide-spreading arches ring 
With high, triumphant song, — 





ana she is dead! Oh! am I not punished for my sin! pun- 


ished, aye, ’tis more than I can bear. Constance.” 


Chotce Brtracts. 


FIDELITY. 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND is the repository of our secrets, and is 





like a precious stone, which has no spots, and which is not to 


be purchased but by the returns of the same nature. Happy 
he who finds such a friend ; for to him he can trust his most 
secret thoughts, and in him find a consolation at all times. 
Diodorus, the Sicilian, says, that among the Egyptians it 
was a criminal matter, to discover a secret with which they 
had been entrusted, and one of their priests, being convicted 
of this offence, was banished his country. Certainly, noth- 
ing can be more just, than that a secret entrusted toa friend, 
under the sanction of good faith and secrecy, should be con. 
sidered as a sacred thing, and that to divulge it, under any 
pretence whatever, is a profanation of the most sacred duties. 
Plutarch remarks, that the Albanians, being at war with 
Philip, king of Macedon, one day intercepted a letter which 
he had written to Olympia, his wife. They sent it back to 
him unopened, that they might not be obliged to read it in 
public, saying, that their laws forbid them to betray a secret. 


A FUTURE STATE. 

Reveration declares that we are to live hereafter in a 
state differing considerably from that in which we live here. 
Now the constitution of nature ina manner says so too. For 
do we not see birds let loose from the prison of the shell, and 
launched into a new and noble state of existence? insects 
extricated at length from their cumbrous and unsightly ten. 
ement, and then permitted to unfold their beauties to the 
sun? seeds rotting in the earth, with death, and clothed with 
luxuriant apparel? Is not our own solid flesh perpetually 
thawing and restoring itself, so that the numerical particles 
of which it once consisted have by degrees dropped away, 
leaving, meanwhile, the faculties of the soul unimpaired, and 
its consciousness uninterrupted for a moment? Is not the 
eye a telescope, and the hand a vice, and the arm a lever. 
and the wrist a hinge, and the leg a crutch, and the stomach 
a laboratory, and the whole frame but a case of beautiful in- 
struments, which may accordingly be destroyed without the 





















Methinks I hear a voice 
To Memory long dear, 
That tells of those immortal joys 
Which fill that happy sphere : 
It is his voice who late 
Here raised its silvery tone, — 
And while he met his early fate 
It spake of heaven alone. 
No dark, foreboding fear 
Thy spirit then assailed — 
Thy faith, thy hope, how calm and clear; 
Religion’s power prevailed, 
To chase away each anxious thought, 
Each gloomy fear dispel, — 
While with pure love thy soul was fraught, 
It bade the world farewell : 
And rose aiid the upper skies 
Amid the realms of peace, 
There to receive the glorious prize 
Of pure unfading bliss. 


PWiscellantes. 


ON THE VARIATIONS IN THE WEATHER. 
Tuere is scarcely any one subject upon which mankind 
display more short-sightedness and inconsistency than they 
do upon the weather. When exceedingly fine and pleasant 
weather cheers us, and makes all things around us seem 
doubly beautiful, we are almost sure to exclaim that we 
wish such weather could last forever! 

In exclaiming thus we consult only our own feelings ; and 
leave our interests wholly out of consideration. It would 
undoubtedly be very delightful to bask in eternal sunshine, 
and be fanned by perpetual zephyrs. But though this uni- 
form pleasantness of season would be very agreeable to our 
feelings, would it be equally serviceable in maturing those 
various productions of nature from which we derive nourish- 
ment while we are in health, and mitigation and cure when 
we are diseased? Many of the most valuable of our articles 
of food, and of our medicinal roots and shrubs, owe their 
perfection to weather which is as little soothing as possible 
to our taste and feelings. The comparatively valueless 
beauties of the hot-house would grow wild and untended in 
all parts of the world were the weather always alike and 
every where mild. But we should pay dearly for those 
beautiful plants and flowers did we sacrifice for them the 
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less comely but more serviceable alimentary and medicinal 
productions of the field and garden. If an equal tempera- 
ture were perpetually kept up in all places, and during all 
times, two-thirds at least of our natural productions would 
disappear from the world. Instead of each nation and each 
country possessing something peculiar to itself and value- 
able to all, all nations would both possess and be destitute 
of precisely the same number and kind of articles. To say 
nothing of- the deplorable state to which mankind would be 
reduced, were they deprived of the largest portion of the val- 
uble things which they now enjoy, this condition of things 
would put an instant and inevitable end to commercial inter- 
course between distant people. We, as well as the natives 
of Hindostan, should have spices, but we should be destitute 
of those articles which we now have in such abundance, 
that over and above supplying our own wants, we are en- 
abled also to supply those of the dusky denizens of the East. 

Moreover, the most terrible consequenccs would result 
from an equalization of the earth’s temperature. Those 
wild and rustling winds which we so much complain of, and 
which mainly arise from the different temperature of differ- 
ent portions of our globe, would cease, indeed, to annoy us 
with their howling rudeness. But what would be the effect of 
the consequent stagnation of the air? Why, instead of being 
the most refreshing and the most healthful ministers to our 
health and comfort, it would become putrefied. We could 
not avoid inhaling it, yet to inhale it would be instant dis- 
ease and speedy death. No art, no precaution, no exertion, 
could avert a terrible and universal pestilence, in which, men 
and animals alike would perish without hope of escape and 
without alleviation of their terrible and fatal agonies. 

How very little reflection suffices to show us how memghe 
less and short-sighted we mortals are; and how wise and 
benevolent is that Omnipotent Being, who knows what we 
need better than we ourselves do, and who makes all things 
work together for our good! We cannot turn our attention 
to a single subject without rejoicing that we have God to 
watch over us, and to protect us against the silliness of our 
own wishes, and the selfishness, the unwise selfishness, of 
our own hearts. 


EFFECTS OF POVERTY. 

Tue more delicate sentiments find much to chill them in 
the abodes of indigence. A family crowded into a single 
and often narrow apartment, which must answer at once the 
ends of parlor, kitchen, bed-room, nursery and hospital, must 


without great energy and self-respect, want neatness, order! 


andcomfort. Its members are perpetually exposed to annoy- 
ing, petty interference. The decencies of iife can be with diffi- 
cultyobserved. Woman, a drudge and in dirt, loses her attrac- 
tions. The young grow up without the modest reserve and 
delicacy of feeling in which purity finds so much of its de- 
fence. Coarseness of manners and language, too sure a con- 
sequence of a mode of life which allows no seclusion, be- 
comes the habit almost of childhood, and hardens the mind 
for vicious intercourse in future years. The want of a neat, 
orderly home is among the chief evils of the poor. Crowded 
in filth, they cease to respect one another. The poor man’s 
table, strewed with broken food, and seldom approached with 
courtesy and self-respect, serves too often to nourish only a 
selfish animal life, and to bring the partakers of it still nearer 
to the brute. We speak not of what is necessary and uni- 
versal ; for poverty, under scanctifying influences, may find 
a heaven in its narrow home; but we speak of tendencies, 
which are strong, and which only a strong religious influ- 
ence can overcome. 





EARLY RISING. 

Tuere is nothing that contributes more to the maintenance 
of health and elasticity of muscle, than early rising. To 
breath the fresh air of the morning before the freshness of 
the dew has passed, not only tends to a joyous lightness of 
Spirits, but imparts to the animal powers a tone that nothing 
else can produce. The late riser, after lying in a close room 
for hours, comes down to his breakfast with his senses be- 
numbed from the effects of his slambers, and partakes of his 
repast more as a thing of course than in obedience to the de- 
mands of nature, and when he has finished his meal, goes 
forth to business, oppressed with lassitude and want of gen- 
eral energy. The early riser on the contrary, so soon as the 
quantity of rest which the body requires has been indulged 
in, comes forth in the early morning, when every thing 
breathes freshness. The flowers, as if invigorated by the 
dews of the preceding night, exhale their most delicious 

























perfume, and glitter in their richest hues. Animated nature 
awakens in obedience to the calls of the God of day, and the 
beasts of the field go forth to enjoy the verdure whilst moist 
and untouched by the glowing kisses of the sun. There is 
a sprightliness upon the face of creation that infuses itself 
imperceptibly into his feelings, and enables him to enter on 
his daily duties with animation and confidence. When he 
goes to his first meal, it is not with carelessness or loathing, 
bat with appetite and relish —the body calls for it, and the 
organs, ready to receive, draw from it nourishment, which 
in their turn they transmit to every part of the system. The 
muscular fibres are braced up, and instead of lassitude or 
weariness, there is a sensation of activity throughout the 
system. But independently of the healthfulness produced 
by early rising, those who practise it not only experience the 
earliest beauties of the day, when creation unwrapping itself 
from the sable mantle of night, stands forth arrayed in 
charms of a new being, but they add much to the term of 
their active existence. Sleep is the counterfeit of death; 
our energies lulled into a state of inactivity, we lie insensi- 
ble,whilst Time, hurrying onwards, bears us to the portals 
of eternity. It is a fact worthy of notice, but which few at- 
tend to, that he who sleeps eight hours out of four and 
twenty, is cut off from the great end of being useful to his 
fellow-men for one third of his time of life, and that every 
moment rescued from the state of oblivion, is so much added 
to our mortal existence. 


GOOD BOOKS. 
A youne man who has a fondness for books, or taste for 
the works of nature and art, is not only preparing to appear 
with honor and usefulness as a member of society, but is se- 
cured from a thousand temptations and evils to which he 
would otherwise be exposed. He knows what to do with 
his leisure time. It does not hang heavily on his hands. 
He has no inducement to resort to bad company, or the 
haunts of dissipation and vice ; he has higher and nobler 
sources of enjoyment in himself; At pleasure he can call 
around him the best of company —the wisest and greatest 
men of every age and country —and feast his mind with the 
rich stores of knowledge which they spread before him. A 
lover of good books can never be in want of good society, 
nor in much danger of seeking enjoyment in the low pleas- 
ures of sensuality and vice. 


DEAFNESS OF THE AGED. 
Noruine is more common than to hear old people utter} 
querulous complaints with regard to their increasing deaf- 
ness ; but those who do so are not perhaps aware that this 
infirmity is the result of an express and wise arrangement 
of Providence in constructing the human body. The grad- 
ual loss of hearing is effected for the best of purposes; it 
being to give ease and quietude to the decline of, life, when 
any noises or sounds from without would but discompose the 
enfeebled mind, and prevent peaceful meditation. Indeed, 
the gradual withdrawal of all the senses, and the perceptible 
decay of the frame, in old age, have been wisely ordained in 
order to wean the human mind from the concerns and pleas-! 
ures of the world, and to induce a longing for a more perfect 
state of existence. 


THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 
Tue mother-of the brothers Rothschild, a woman of very 
advanced. age and of most respectable character, continues 
to reside in a small house of humble appearance, in the 
Jews’ street at Frankfort; an honorable feeling prevents 
her from quitting it. “It is in that house,” she says, “I 
have seen my children commence their fortune; it is in that 
house that I wish to die.” She is afraid that Heaven would 
withdraw its blessings from her children, if through a senti- 
ment of earthly vanity, she should abandon the residence in 
which she gave them birth. “e 


Tue celebrated wall of China, said to have been erected in 
the year 213, B. C., is 714 German miles long, 14 feet thick, 
and 26 feet high ; so that, with the same materials, a wall 
one foot in thickness, and 23 feet high, might be carried 
round the whole world. 


An exchange paper thinks it a queer practice to present 
the captain of a steamship with silver plate, or a silver porrin- 
ger, when he happens to bring his passengers to the desired 
haven, without either starving, scalding, or sinking them. 
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Tne editor of the Lafayette (La.) Chronicle give the fol- 
lowing as-a part of the ladies’ fashions for June: “ Neck 
and shoulders naked. Hair to be brushed on the cheeks, 
after the style of a man’s whiskers. Bustle Jike a garden 
roller. Bonnet like a coal scuttle. Rouge for the face —two 
pounds,” 





Select Poetry. 


From the Lady’s Book for July. 


THE KING OF THE ICEBERGS, 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 








Serene the Sabbath evening fell 
Upon the northern deep, 
And lonely there, a noble bark 
Across the waves did sweep; 
She rode them like a living thing, 
That heeds not blast nor storm, 
When lo! the King of the Icebergs rose, 
A strange and awful form. 


Upon the horizon’s verge he frown’d, 
A mountain ’mid the main, 

As erst Philistia’s giant tower’d 
O’er Israel’s tented plain. 

And hoarsely over the dark, blue sea, 
Was a threat’ning challenge tost, 

“ Who is this, that dares with feet of fire 
To tread in my realm of frost? ’? 


' Yet on the gallant steamship went, 

Her heart of flame beat high, 

And the stream of her fervent breath flow’d out 
{n volumes o’er the sky: 

So the Ice King seized his deadly lance 
To pierce the stranger foe, 

And down to his deed of vengeance rushed, 
Troubling the depths below. 


The watchful stars looked calmly on, 
Girt with their silver zones, 

When a flash of bursting glory trac’d 
An arch around their thrones, 

For Aurora Borealis bent 
From her palace above the skies, 

And the wondering billows opened wide 
Their phosphorescent eyes. 


Firm at his pest the captain stood, 
. Clear-soul’d, and undismay’d, 
And the King of the Icebergs’ power defied, 
While night drew on its shade ; 
On, through the interdicted realm, 
With fearless prow he sped, 
* Though round him gathering dangers pressed 
And nameless forms of dread ; 


And longer had he borne the strife, 
But he thought of those who gave 

Their life and welfare to his hand 
Upon the tossing wave ; 

The noble, and the true of heart, 
The helpless and the fair, 

The child upon its mother’s knee, 
That knew no fear nor care ; 


And felt in their far distant homes, 
How deep the grief and sore, 
If the lip of love for them should ask, 
And they return no more. 
And so, his gallant ship he steer’d 
From the disastrous fray, ? 
And full in the teeth of the southern blast 
Led on her venturous way. 


‘ Not thus shall ye "scape my stormy ire ; ” 
The King of the Icebergs spake, 

And bade unloose his vassal train, 
In arctic stream and lake ; 

And swift a countless monster-train 
Rode o’er the waters blue, 

With their dazzling helms and stony eyes 
A pitiless, ruffian crew. 


An icy ambush around the keel 
With breathless speed they laid, 

And the vengeful monarch laugh’d to see 

' How strong that mesh was made ; 

And, clustering close, that squadron dire 
Spread over the startled flood, 

While their arrows of frost flew thick, and chill’d 
The hardiest seaman’s blood, ‘ 


But there fell a gleam of that light above, 
That with Mercy’s angel dwelis, 

And aided the laboring bark to foil 
The King of the [ceberg’s spells : 

For this, by many a hearth-stone bright, 
A strain of praise shall be, 

To Him who guides the wanderer home, 
And rules the faithless sea. 
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ble, therefore, must be the practice which has neither reason 
nor passion to support it. The drunkard has his cups ;. the 
letcher, his mistress; the satirist his revenge; the ambi- 
tious man, his preferments; the miser, his gold; but the 
common swearer has nothing ; he is a fool at large, sells 
his soul for nought, and drudges in the service of the devil 
gratis. Swearing is void of all plea; it is not the native 
offspring of the soul, not interwoven with the texture of the 
body; nor anyhow allied to our frame. For, as Tillotson 
expresses it, ‘‘ though some men pour out oaths as if they 
were natural, yet no man was ever born of a swearing con- 
stitation.” But it is a custom, a low and paltry custom 
picked up by low and paltry spirits who have no sense of 
honor, or regard to decency, but are forced to substitute 
some rhapsody of nonsense to supply the vacancy of good 
sense. Hence the stillness of the practice can only be 
equalled by the stillness of those who adopt it. — Lamont. 


Select Portrp. 


THE SHIPWRECK, 


Tuer rose, from sea to sky, the wild farewell! 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave ; 
Then some leap’d overboard, with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell! 
And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 

















She PMowtitor. 


THE LIBERTINE. 

Ir there is a being on earth, who deserves the contempt 
and loathing pity of every honest mind; who pollutes the 
very ground on which he treads, (and I care not how high 
his station, or how low his rank,)—it is that thing, who, 
dead to every dictate of honor and humanity, and dead to 
every solemn obligation which cements society together, 
regardless of the ties of affection and the preservation of 
moral purity and innocence, will deliberately work the de- 
struction of female character, and blast her prospects for 
life, — who will enter the social sanctuary, sit at the social 
board, make one of the same social circle around the hearth, 
and for the gratification of his debased and beastly nature, 
arrest the current of social happiness, and in its stead, place 
the flowing tears of anguish, misery and disgrace. We know 
not in what rank to station such a monster; the midnight 
robber appears lovely by his side ; the assassin is honorable 
compared to him; the wild untutored savage would shrink 
from his touch. Explore the earth, search its caverns, its 
mountains, its cities, leave not a spot unexplored, not a living 
creature unexamined, and bring forth the most hideous and 
loathsome specimen in existence, and it would not call such 
a traitor companion. Perhaps this is the language of sever- 
ity — well, the subject will bear it. In fact, a more despica- 
ble being enters not into the conception of the human mind; 
he should be avoided as the damning excrescence of mortal- 
ity —a monster whose breath is poison, and whose grasp is 
death. 














GILES GRIMSTONE, THE MISER, 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 



























































— — “Resolve me which is worse, 
Want with a full or with an empty purse?” 


Ore chill autumnal evening, a pleasant social party was 
assembled in our library, and, as the cold wind whirled 
repeated showers of dry leaves against the casement, we all 
drew around the fire, with a feeling of comfort heightened 
by contrast. Since we had last met in that cheerful room, 
the most of us had been separated by hundreds of miles; for, 
following the fashion of our migratory countrymen, we had 
locked up our household gods and wandered off in various 
directions — some on business, some on pleasure — until the 
“sear and yellow leaf” of autumn warned us to seek once 
more our own hearthstone. Of course we had many a scene 
to describe, many an incident to relate, many a droll charac. 
ter tosketch. The awful sublimity of the mighty Niagara, 
with its wealth of diamond spray, and its rainbow bridge 
leading from earth to heaven; the series of exquisite pic- 
tures which succeed each other to the eye of him who treads 
the rocky defile at Trenton Falls; the gentle beauty which 
characterizes the valley of the Connecticut; the glorious 
panorama which glides by the traveller on the Alleghany 
mountains ; all were in turn depicted with the zeal, if not the 
graphic skill of an artist. Then we had some rich scenes 
from nature, as exhibited at the breakfast-table of a hotel; 
some racy sketches of character, as displayed in those hon- 
est schools —the stage-coach and steamboat ; —some stolen 
glimpses of the “cloth of frieze,” which in our country is 
so often pieced out with “cloth of gold.” But our conversa. 
tion, varied as it was, did not seem quite to satisfy my little 
cousin Sue, who, having just come from boarding-school, her 
head filled with the romance of novel reading, had not yet 
learned to take the world as it is, and to pity the weakness, 
while she smiled at the follies of humanity. 

“ After all,’’ exclaimed she, at length, “ this travelling is 
dull work. Here have all of you been relating your ‘ inci- 
dents of travel,’ and yet not one has been able to tell any 
thing worthy of record in the annals of adventure. I really 
believe J could tell as many ‘moving accidents by flood and 
field,’ though I have wandered no further than a little coun- 
try village. It seems to me that people only require that 
sort of passive courage which enables them to risk the ex- 
plosion of ‘a steamboat or the overturning of a stage, and 
they may travel from Dan to Beersheba, with no more exer- 
tion of heroism than was required by the good old pair who 
only migrated from the ‘blue room to the brown.’ There 
are no banditti to level their pistols at one’s head ; no high- 
waymen to demand your money or your life; no opportunity, 
in short, of exciting an interest in some dark-eyed fellow 
traveller, by requiring him to risk his life in one’s defence. 
| Alas! that I should have been ‘born in such a prosaic age!” 
and the mock solemnity with which she uttered the last 
words, was followed by a merry ringing laugh. 

“You must travel in other lands, my daughter,” said Mr. 
M., “if you wish to meet with the interesting scoundrels cel- 
ebrated in the pages of your favorite authors, and even there 
I imagine the race is nearly extinct.” 

Well, steamboats and railroads are doubtless very useful 
things,” cried Sue, “but they have certainly destroyed all 
the excitement of travelling.” 

* When you are a little older,” said her father, gravely, 
“you will better understand the genuine and healthful ex- 
citement of travel. To look upon the works of God in all 
their freshness and beauty, to admire the stupendous monu- 
ments of man’s ingenuity, to feel our own insignificance 
amid the wonders of nature, and our own immortality amid 
the miracles of art; such are the true excitements of travel- 
ling. Nor should I forget to mention the advantages which 
are afforded us, while we are thus ‘sojourners by the way,’ 
of learning something of the innumerable phases of human 
nature. So Jong as man remains an imperfect being, so 
long as he is the victim of evil passions and the plaything 
of weak principles, life will have its romance strangely 
blended with its reality. It is true, the heroes on life’s 
Stage are not always young and well-favoured; nor the 
heroines always beautiful, intellectual, angelic beings ; but, 
believe me, dear Sue, life has scenes more thrilling than 
were ever forged in the heated brain of a novel writer. For 
my own part, I never enter a stage-coach or a steamboat, a 








And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 
Louder than the loud ocean ; like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ;— and then all was bush’d 
Save the wild wind, and’the remorseless dash 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek —the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony ! 


WHO’LD TURN THE GRINDSTONE. 

Wuen I was a little boy, Messrs. Printers, I remember one 
cold winter’s morning I was accosted by a smiling man, with 
an axe on his shoulder : — “‘ My pretty boy,” said he, “has 

your father a grindstone?’’ ‘Yes, sir,’ saidI. ‘ You are 
a fine little fellow,” said he, “ will you let me grind my axe 
onit?” Pleased with his compliment of “ fine little fellow,” 
‘*O yes, sir, I answered, “it is down in the shop.” “ And 
will you, my man,” said he, patting me on the head, “get a 
little hot water?” How could I refuse ? —I ran, and brought 
a kettle full. “How old are you and what’s your name?” 
continued he, without waiting for a reply: “I am sure you 
are one of the finest lads that I have ever seen ; will you just 
turn a few minutes for me?” Tickled with the flattery, like 
a little fool 1 went to work, and bitterly did I rue the day. It 
was 4 new axe, and I toiled and tugged till I was almost 
tired to death. The school bell rang, and I could not get 
away ; my hands were blistered, and it was not half ground. 
At length, however, the axe was sharpened, and the man 
turned to me with “ Now, you little rascal, you've played the 
truant ; scud to school, or you'll buy it.” Alas, thought I, 
it was hard enough to turn a grindstone this cold day, but 
now to be called a little rascal, was too much. It sunk deep 
in my mind, and often have I thought of it since. 

When I see a merchant over polite to his customers — beg- 
ging them to taste a little brandy, and throwing his goods on 
the counter —thinks I, that man has an axe to grind. 

When I see a man of doubtful character patting a girl on 
the cheek — praising her sparkling eye and ruby lip, and 
giving her a sly squeeze — beware, my girl, thinks I, or you) 
will find to your sorrow, that you have been turning the grind- 
stone for a villain. 

When I see a man flattering the people, making great pro- 
fessions of attachment to liberty, who is in private life a ty- 
rant— methinks, look out, good people, that fellow would 
set you turning grindstones. 

When I see a man hoisted into office by party spirit — 
without a single qualification to render him either respecta- 
ble or usefal—alas! methinks, deluded people, you are 
doomed for a season to turn the grindstone for a booby ! 


FROM THE SPANISH, 


Sue is a maid of artless grace, 
Gentle in form, and fair of face. 


Tell me, thou ancient mariner, 
That sailest on the sea, 

If ship. or sail, or evening star 
Be half so fair as she! 


Tell me, thou gallant cavalier, 
Whose shining arms I see, 

If steed, or sword, or battle-field 
Be half so fair as she‘ 


Tell me, thou swain, that guard’st thy flock, 
Beneath the shadowy tree, 

If flock, or vale, or mountain-ridge 
Be half so fair as she! 


DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


Szeer, little one! the summer winds are breathing 
A gentle hymn, to lull thy quiet rest ; 

Around thy tomb, in mournful beauty wreathing, 
The ivy creeps, in fresh’ning verdure dressed. 


Sleep on, my Jove! the summer flowers are springing 
In holy peace above thy mouldering head, 

To guard thy dust, and from their bosoms flinging 
A mingled sweetness o’er thy silent bed. 


We miss thee, love! thy joyous face once blushing 
With rosy light, death-shades have overcast ; 

But ah! how oft these heartfelt tears are gushing, 
To think our eyes on thee have looked their last. 


We miss those hours, when through our hearts was stealing 
The merry music of thy fairy feet ; 

We miss those hours, when every pulse of feeling 
Thrilled quick and warm thy trusting eyes to greet. 


We miss our babe, when evening gathers round us; 
Thy place is vacaat on thy mother’s breast! 

We wake no more, to feel the spell that bound us, 
When once to ours thy infant lips were pressed ! 


Where art thou now ? the soul which once was pouring 
Through this cold dust a warm and thrilling glow, 

Lives somewhere yet ; it vanished, heavenward soaring, 
Far from all pain, or blight, or earthly woe! 


SWEARING. 

Wuarever fortune may be made by perjury, I believe 
there never was a man who made a fortune by common 
swearing. It often happens that men pay for swearing, but 
it seldom happeus that they are paiti for it. It is not easy 
to perceive what honor or credit is connected with it. Does 
any man receive promotion because he is a notable blusterer? 
Or is any man advanced to dignity because he is expert at 
profane swearing? Never. Low must be the character 
which such impertinence will exalt; high must be the char- 
acter which such impertinence will not degrade. Inexcusa- 


Where dost thou dwell? It must be thou art wearing 
A radiant light on thy enfranchised soul ; 

In some bright world thy part with angels bearing, 
Where hymns of holy joy for ever roll. 


To that deep life, God’s love hath surely borne thee, 
Dear, cherished babe — nor seek we to reclaim ; 

How much we love, how much we miss and mourn thee, 
He knows alone — and blessed be his name! 
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railroad car or an omnibus, without finding something 
worthy of note among my companions — something. that 
tells me of the hidden depths which lie beneath the dall sur- 
face of every-day life. There is many a tragedy daily, aye, 
hourly enacted among us, and we take no note of it, because 
the heroes wear the squalid rags of poverty, instead of the 
trappings of wealth and power. I was witness to a scene 
daring the past summer, which even you, my daughter, 
would have thought sufficiently exciting, and yet the actors 
in it were among the lowliest of our fellow beings.” 

Our curiosity was immediately excited, and we begged Mr. 
M. to relate the incident to which he alluded. Wheeling his 
Voltaire closer to the fire, while we gathered round him in 
attitudes of deep attention, he said, “ You must allow me, 
then, to tell the story my own way, and not interrupt me by 
questions. I would only premise, that though J was witness 
to the denouement first, and learned the particulars of the his. 
tory afterwards, I mean to begin at the beginning in my nar- 
ration of it. 

“ The father of Giles Grimstone was a careful, pains-taking 
man, who made the acquisition of money the chief end of 
life, and who, after having congratulated himself for more 
than forty years on his escape from the expenses of a family, 
at the age of sixty made a prudential marriage with his cook. 
But Mistress Dorothy had been perfectly respectable in her 
humbler vocation, and she had sufficient tact to act with 
proper discretion in a more elevated position. Her econom- 
ical habits, her thrifty housekeeping, her close watchfulness 
over the servants, and her grateful attention to his comforts, 
rendered her husband quite content with his choice ; and 
when she presented him with a son, and only one, the old man 
was perfectly happy. Unfortunately for him, however, he 
had been so long making up his mind to risk the chances of 
happiness, that his life had already dwindled to the shortest 
span; and when the little Giles was but three years old, 
Gregory Grimstone paid the debt of nature, the only debt on 
which he had ever wished an extension. The affection of the 
bereaved widow was evinced by a superb monument of white 
marble, which still remains as a lasting memorial of the vir- 
twes of the deceased, and a proof that the ‘ faith, charity and 
beneficence’ which time fails to impress on the indurated 
heart, can be easily engraven with a golden tool on the stone 
which covers it. 

“Mrs. Dorothy Grimstone, though well qualified to watch 
with affection over the interests of the young heir, was total- 
ly unfit to direct his education. Indeed, she had a thorough 
contempt for books, and believed that people made their way 
through the world better without them ; in proof of which 
she instanced the success of her late worthy husband as well 
as herself, neither of whom had ever passed beyond the 
merest rudiments of learning. Loving her son with all the 
fondness of a weak-minded mother, she fancied she was 
contributing to his happiness, by the unlimited indulgence 
of.every whim ; and the consequence was, that she soon be- 
came a perfect slave to his caprices. There is no selfishness 
so consummate, no tyranny so intolerable, as that of a spoil- 
ed child. Even in his earliest days, Giles Grimstone was an 
object of dislike to his companions, of hatred to the servants, 
and of fear to his mother. He soon learned that he was the 
heir of a large estate, and the consciousness of being born to 
wealth, produced its usual effect by destroying all honorable 
emulation, all desire of other distinction than that of riches. 

“The early history of Giles Grimstone is only the oft-told 
tale of reckless profusion in the heir, growing out of the 
grasping avarice of the parent. His mother, hovering over 
a scanty fire and diniog from a meanly furnished table, 
almost deprived herself of the comforts of tife in her anxiety 
to make amends for his extravagance by her economy. 
Every bill she was called upon to pay for him, seemed to 
inflict 2 new pang upon her heart ; and whether from trouble 
of mind, or from the privations to which she subjected her. 
self, her health began rapidly to fail. Her ungratefal son 
bestowed on her the degree of kindness usually received from 
a spoiled child, and the poor woman sorrowed over his want 
of affection for her, little dreaming that bis selfishness had 
its origin in her own foolish indulgence. She lived to see 
him of age, and in possession of the estate, when his first act 
was to curtail the income allotted her by his father’s will. 
This act of injustice, affecting as it did the most sensitive 
point in her character, filled up the measure of her griefs ; 
and while consulting a lawyer respecting the possibility of 
obtaining legal redress, she was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, which effectually settled all her worldly concerns. 

“Giles was now left free and unshackled. Surrounded 





chosen companions, while races and petty gambling tables 


ed by the friends of his prosperity, and despised by the worst 
















































by troops of friends who were ready to enter into any scheme 
he might suggest, provided he was ready to pay for it, he 
found no difficulty in spending his money. But there waga 
degree of vulgarity in all his tastes, which those who believe 
in the inheritance of moral as well as physical peculiarities, 
would have little difficulty in tracing to the kitchen from 
whence he sprung. Horse-jockies and dog-fanciers were his 


farnished his usual amusements. Unable, from want of 
education, to mingle in refined society, and possessing a 
natural propensity to low pleasures, he soon fell into the 
station which best befitted him, and his name became a 
by-word for profligacy. Ready for every mad prank that 
folly could devise, he gave himself up to a life of vicious 
indulgence, and knew no better excitement than the dice and 
the bottle. The largest fortune could not long withstand 
the heavy demands of such a prodigal, and ere Giles Grim- 
stone had attained his thirtieth summer, he was as com- 
pletely beggared in purse as he had long been in reputation. 
The estate which his parents had purchased by the sacrifice 
of soul and body to the Moloch of avarice, was scattered 
to the winds; and the spendthrift heir, destitute of principle, 
education, or industry, was thrown upon the world. Desert. 


as well as the better part of society, he retired up the country 
with the miserable pittance that yet remained to him; and 
it was while there, far removed from the temptations which 
had wrought his ruin, that Giles Grimstone first learned to 


reflect. 
“ Bat while to some minds reflection comes as an angel 


of light, to others its influences are those of an imp of dark- 


ness. He looked on his past life, not with remorse, but with 
fierce and angry contempt of himself and hatred to his old 


companions. He brooded over his misfortunes in vindic- 


tive silence, and, remembering that his money had been 


the source of all his enjoyments, and the loss of it the 
cause of his present degradation, he resolved to repossess 
himself of the magic talisman. Ina word, ere he had suf- 
fered the privations of poverty for one short year, he had 
become a perfect miser. Strange as such a transformation 


may seem, it is by no means an unnatural one. The love of 
money is as deeply rooted in the heart of the prodigal as in 
that of the miser; the only difference is, that one scatters for 
his own gratification, while the other hoards ; but selfishness 
is at the bottom of the passions of both, and however diverse 
may seem their paths in the outset of life, it very often hap- 
pens that the ruined spendthrift becomes the merest muck- 
worm that crawls upon the surface of society. The avari- 


cious maxims of his father, the parsimonious example of his 


mother, now had their full effect upon the impoverished 
heir; and he loved money for its own sake, as well as he 
had ever done for the pleasures it could purchase. There 
are some natures to whom prosperity is as the tropical sun, 
drawing forth many a poisonous reptile to bask in its beams, 
while adversity, like the fierce tempests which rage in the 
same burning climes, chases the evil creatures back to their 
dens, while it freshens the parched soil of the heart, and fits 
it to bring forth good fruit in its season. Bat such was not 
the character of Giles Grimstone ; prosperity and adversity 
were alike evil in their influences to him ; for while success 
engendered many a vile thing within his bosom, wisfortune, 
like midnight darkness, called forth many even more loath- 
some still. 

* During his sojourn in the country, he managed to win 
the affections of a farmer’s widow, whose fortune of a few 
hundred dollars was now more tempting in his eye, than 
thousands had seemed a few brief months before. She be- 
came his wife, and he was thus once more placed in the 
midst of competence, if not wealth; instead of thankfully 
enjoying his comforts, he bent all his thoughts to the task of 
heaping up money. Yet 

* None are all evil — lingering round his heart, 
One softer feeling would not yet depart.’ 

‘ Even in the bosom of the selfish votary of avarice, pa 
ternal) affection exerted its humanizinginfluence. The little 
zood that existed in his nature, seemed all] aroused, as he 
looked upon the face of his first-born son, and listened to the 
feeble wail which awakened the echoes of affection in the 
waste places of his heart. For the first time he was sensible 
of a strong emotion of love ; yet, even then, the demon which 
he served made its voice heard within him, and whispered, 
that there” was now another motive for amassing riches. 
The very tenderness which had sprung up amid the evil 
weeds of passion, only offered another incentive to his grasp- 


ing avarice. Of his wife he thought but little. She had 
been the means of raising him from the dust into which he 
had been trampled, and thus she had fulfilled her destiny, 
as far as his interests were concerned. But when she be- 
came the mother of a second child —a daughter, his indiffer- 
ence deepened into absolute dislike ; and it would be diffi- 
cult to say, whether the parent or the child was the object of 
his greatest aversion. In proportion as he loved his boy, he 
detested the other claimant on his purse and heart ; he wished 
to hoard up every thing:for the one sole object of his affec- 
tion. 

“Years passed on in this manner. Giles Grimstone be- 
came daily more and more penurious in his habits, denying 
his family every thing but the merest necessaries of life. 
His occupation, which was that of a drover, led him fre- 
quently from home ; and during his absence he often left bis 
wife penniless, obliging her to labor for the support of her- 
self and her child, while he was hoarding up the very money 
which he had derived from her. But amid all his parsimony, 
he suffered no privation to fall upon his son. When yet 
quite young, he had sent the boy to a distant boarding:school, 
and seemed to grudge no expense in the education and com- 
— of the only object of his affection. Indeed, he seemed 
possessed with but.two passions, a love for his son, and an al- 
most insane craving for wealth. But whatever might be his 
success in pecuniary affairs, he was destined to disappoint- 
ment in his dearest hopes. The. young George partook far 
more of the temper of his mother, than that of his father. 
Frank, thoughtless and joyous in his character, he possessed 
neither strong affections nor firm principles. He had little 
regard for his father, and his mother he was seldom permit- 
ted to see ; so that his kindly feelings were but slightly awa- 
kened towards his own family. The comforts which his 
father provided him, and the expense he lavished on him, 
were accompanied with so many repinings, so many strict 
charges to profit by them, that George grew weary of the 
heavy obligations which were laid upon him. When scarcely 
fourteen years of age, he secretly left his school and sought 
a course of life better suited to his tastes, on board a whaling 
ship. This was a severe blow to the father, and the effect 
it produced on his temper was any thing but beneficial. He 
became intolerably morose, and at length, driven from their 
home by the actual want of the necessaries of life, his wife 
and daughter sought domestic service, as a means of procur- 
ing at least food and raiment. Little affected at the disgrace 
which this conduct brought upon him, Giles Grimstone shut 
himself up in the dilapidated house which he had purchased 
soon afier his marriage, and never stirred abroad, except 
when business compelled him. When at home he frequently 
kept his bed for days together, in order to save the expense 
of a fire, and a mouldy crust was often his only subsistence. 
When obliged to travel, he generally carried his provision 
in his pocket, and by his miserable appearance often obtain- 
ed a free passage in steamboats and stages, from the charity 
of wayfarers, while, perhaps, the contents of his purse could 
have purchased the whole worldly estate of his benefactors. 

“ About three years after George’s flight, his ship arrived 
in port, and the penitent boy accidentally encountered his 
father in the streets of New York. Whatever anger the old 
man might have cherished against his offending son, it was 
at once dissipated by the sight of the tall, fine-looking youth 
who now implored his pardon. Nor was his satisfaction at 
his return lessened, when he learned that George was in 
possession of some sixty or eighty dollars, the remains of his 
wages during his absence. Ignorant of the situation of his 
mother and sister, bat knowing enough of his father’s habits 
to believe that they must lack many comforts, he determined 
to appropriate his money to their use, and therefore resisted 
all attempts to persuade him that it would be safer in other 
hands than his own. Though unwilling to make George 
acquainted with the condition to which his parsimony had 
reduced his family, he could find no plausible excuse for de- 
ferring their return, and they accordingly took passage for 
Albany. ‘It was on board the steamboat that I first met with 
them. The squalid appearance of the old man, his thread- 
bare Zarments and pinched features, were in such marked 
contrast to the neat sailor dress, stout frame and ruddy bealth 
of his companion, that my attention was irresistibly drawn 
towards them, though I ‘knew nothing of either. The next 
morning, as the passengers were leaving the boat, an alarm 
was given that some one had been robbed, and all farther 
egress was instantly stopped. It was the young sailor ; his 
money, consisting of several twenty dollar bills, had been 
tied in the corner of his neckerchief, which he deposited 












under his pillow when he retired for the night; when h 
awoke, the neckerchief was still in its place, but the money 
was gone. Alli present cheerfully submitted to a search, but 
the money was not found, and it was conjectured that the 
thief was probably among those who had already left the 
boat. The youth bore his loss with great cheerfulness, but 
the father seemed greatly distressed. My sympathy was 
excited, and I was about raising a subscription among the 
passengers, when a gentleman present informed me of the 


character of the individual, and assured me that my charity || 


would be whol! misapplied, as Giles Grimstone was doubt- 
less better supplied with funds than any one on board. This} 
excited my curiosity, and happening to be seated beside wet 
same gentleman at Cruttenden’s breakfast table, I learned 


part which is strictly true. 
purely imaginary, with the exception of the fate of the son, 
which was related to me soon after the circumstance occurred. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1841. 


“Tue Furure.”’ — This is a paper lately started in the city 


of New York, “devoted to the cause of association and a 
reorganization of society.” 
ing the object of the paper. Mr. Brisbane, the editor, seems 


We quote the motto as indicat- 


from him the particulars of the history I have just narrated. ||to be a finished writer and a man of considerable talent, but, 
“ The next day, as I entered the stage to pursue my jour-||as may be inferred from the character of the paper, more or 
ney farther north, I found Giles Grimstone and his son|/less of an enthusiast. The community system seems to be 


among my fellow passengers. The sharp, prying, suspicious 
eyes of the old man were upon every body; he seemed to 
see and hear every thing, while his son, singing snatches of 
sea-songs, whistling some merry air, or spinning tough yarns 
with a sailors’s usual skill, seemed totally unmindful of his 
recent loss. When the stage stopped at the hotel where we 
were to dine, I observed that only George appeared at the 
table, the father having contented himself with some crack- 
ers and cheese. This piece of economy, so corroborative of 
the tale I had just heard, led me to watch their proceedings 
with some interest; and when we arrived at our resting 
place for the night, I noticed that instead of repairing to the 
tea-table, they were taking a glass of ale at the bar. What 
passed afterwards, I learned principally from the old man’s 
own confession. 

‘ It appears that the father, having persuaded his son that 
he could not defray the expense both of tea and lodging, had 
declined the meal, but ordered a bed to be prepared. While 
waiting in the bar-room, a half-witted negro, belonging to 
the establishment, entered and placed on a table in a remote 
corner, a plate containing several buttered muffins. Just as 
he retired, the bar-keeper was called away for a few minutes, 
and Giles Grimstone, unable to resist the temptation of sat- 
isfying bis hunger so cheaply, crept stealthily to the table, 
and, after greedily devouring one of the cakes, pressed his 
son to follow his example. Impelled by the cravings of ap- 
petite, George ate two of the muffins, and then both hurried 
up to their apartment. In less than an hour afterwards 
there was a terrible commotion throughout the house. Every 
one was on the alert to discover who had taken the missing 
cakes, and in the midst of the busy inquiry, it was suddenly 
recollected that the old man and his son had been left alone 
in the bar-room after the cakes were brought in. In a mo- 
ment the trath seemed to flash upon the minds of all. Ina 
state of dreadful agitation, the master of the house burst into 
their apartment, and at once accused them of the theft, at 
the same time announcing that the cakes were poisoned! 
Such was, indeed, the fearful truth. They had been pre- 
pared with arsenic for the destruction of the rats which in- 
fested the barn, and owing to the stupidity of the negro, had 
been placed within reach of the penuricus old man. 

“ The scene which ensued defies description. Medical aid 
was immediately procured, but all efforts to relieve the ago- 
nies of the young sailor proved fruitless. Before the morn- 
ing dawned he was a lifeless corpse, the victim of a father’s 
avarice! To increase the horror of the whole affair, the old 
man, in a paroxysm of terror and remorse, confessed that he 
had been the robber of the preceding night, and. produced 
the notes which he had purloined from the pillow of his 
sleeping son. In the language of the first murderer, he 
might have exclaimed, ‘my punishment is greater than | 
can bear!’ Rescued from immediate death, but crippled in 
all his limbs from the efiect of the poison, and stupified by 
the shock of his son’s death, he dragged out a helpless and 
half-anconscious existence for a few months, and then sunk 
unpitied into the grave. 

“ His wife and daughter returned and took possession of 
the old mansion, which has been to them a perfect gold mine, 
as they still continue to find money in every possible hiding- 
place. Thus the hoardings of years of penury have at last 
fallen into the hands of those whom the wretched miser hated 
and persecuted. Truly ‘man walketh in a vain shadow, 
and disquieteth himself in vain.’ ‘He heapeth up riches, 
and knoweth not who shall gather them.’”’ 


Nore. — Lest the catastrophe of the preceding story should 
seem extravagant, I would merely state that it is the only 





























cratic. 


eral miles longer than the new one. 


a modification of the Shaker system; and the latter was 
probably first suggested by the monastic establishments. 
Robert Owen tried the experiment of a community of proper- 
ty at Lanark, and according to accounts, he met with great 
success. But Owen was a remarkable man, and notwith- 
standing his infidelity, he was a very good man, and a friend 
to his species. 


He accomplished by the force of his genius 
what would be impracticable were it to be generally adopted. 


The Shakers succeed very well in their establishments ; yet 
after all, what are they but large families or corporations ? 
The factory system does not differ much from the principle 
of association as advocated by Mr. Brisbane. 
whole nation to divide itself into communities, there would 
be scarcely less inequality than there is at present. These 
communities or associations must have offers ; these offi- 
cers would have direct or indirect control ef the wealth of 
the association, and would in reality represent the rich men 
of our present state of society. This difference would exist 


Were the 


in the two cases ; —in the associations the men of talents 


would control the property, whereas it is under present cir- 
cumstances in a great measure in the hands of ignorant 
and stupid men. 
change for the better. 


But we doubt whether this would be a 


equality, as if it were in the hands of men of talents and 


education. 
The only difference between the factory system and that 


of association, consists in the fact, that in the former the 
power and authority spring from the heads, while in the lat- 
ter it is to be derived from the members. The former is 


monarchical or aristocratic, the latter republican or demo- 


ried into factories. We see no reason why the workmen 
should not have a voice in the control of the establishment. 
The capitalists could accomplish nothing at all without the 
laborers, and yet the latter are reckoned as mere cyphers in 


all such institutions. Lawyers and Legislators, both national 
and those of the States, vote their own fees and salaries : — 


Why should the same privalege be denied to other classes ? 

We know nothing of Mr. Brisbane’s religious tenets. 
Probably he is a transcendentalist — perhaps an Owenite, — 
perhaps a Shaker. Let this be as it may, there are many 


good things in his paper, and it is from the advocates of new 
theories and new doctrines that we are most likely to learn 


wisdom. What in the name of the “ good old times of Adam 


and Eve” can we learn from an old guide post that was 


put upacentury ago? Wecan find out the ancient beaten 
track which would probably lead us a circuitous course sev- 
The advocates of es- 
tablished notions are like old guide posts. They tell us 
nothing that we did not know before, unless we are strangers 
in the land. Let us be slow to adopt new principles and 
innovations, but willing and eager to gain information from 
their teachers. Though we may not be persuaded by them 
to pull down our houses and build new ones, we may learn 
perhaps how to improve our present habitations. 


OrtentaL Porrry.— Much of that fine fancy which dis- 
tinguishes the poems of Thomas Moore, and some of his 
contemporaries, was derived from the perusal of the poets of 
the East. Oriental poetry, like the native music of Scotland, 
is not reducible to the same code of laws which have very 
generally prevailed over ancient and modern Europe. There 
is a boldness of metaphor, an abruptness of sentence, and 
an uniform luxuriance of language in the formes, which we 
should vainly look for in the most imaginative of the Greek 
poets. The first person who drew the attention of the pub- 


So long as stupid men own the great- 
est share of wealth, this wealth cannot produce so great an 


We should like to see the association principle car- 









lic to the Oriental Poets was Sir William Jones. After him 
Dr. Good and Dr. Bowring did much to bring them into no- 
tice. One of the most noted of the poets of the Orientals was 
Sadi, styled “the good and benevolent.” Throughout the 
whole of his writings, there is a sound and sterling morality, 
uniting the severest satire with extreme pathos. The poems 
of Sadi are in high veneration in the Courts of the East. 
At Delhi and Ispahan, his name is always pronounced with 
reverence, and he is equally admired at Constantinople. 
The following stanzas are quoted from his Bustan, thus 
translated by Good. 

Shield, O my son! the lowly : —’tis from them 

The mightiest monarch draws his diadem ; 

The people are the root, the race of kings 

The tree that thence in graceful foliage springs : 

And mark this precept to thy latest hour, 

That from the root the tree derives its power. 

The didactic poetry of the Asiatics is said to be better cal- 
culated for the conveyance of moral truth than those satires 
founded upon the Grecian model. Their style resembles the 
golden verses attributed to Pythagoras. 


TaLenT and Turirt.— There is a wide difference between 
talent and thrift, inasmuch as thrift is often the consequence 
of a narrowness of intellectual resources. Talent savors 
more of genius, thrift of cunning. The surest test of talent 
is the excellence of the manner in which one accomplishes 
whatever he seriously undertakes; yet an individual may 
accomplish great works of genius and talent, without pos- 
sessing a common share of thrift. How well soever he may 
make a speech, or write a book, or give advice ; how inge- 
nious soever he may be in his mechanical, literary or contro- 
versial pursuits, if he does not make all that he undertakes 
profitable to himself in a pecuniary respect, he is deficient in 
the only kind of tact which a vulgar mind can appreciate — 
which we may not inaptly denominate thrift. Thrift is pos- 
sessed, in the highest degree, by those individuals who have 
no predilection for any pariicular pursuit. If they are in- 
genious and sagacious, so much the better, provided they are 
utterly deficient in taste —a quality of mind which would 
be very apt to call their attention away from dollars and 
cents, to examine a flower or an insect, or to attend to some 
other intellectual pursuit. Such men, unincumbered with 
any intellectual appetite, can as easily and as willingly turn 
their attention to one thing as another; are perfectly willing 
to conform to circumstances, if they can only make money ; 
they have more selfishness than enthusiasm or benevolence, 
and are governed in all their actions, by a prudential regard 
to their pecuniary interest. Are such individuals generally 
possessed of the highest ability? Men of great ability, are 
the reverse of this. They are men who have astrong predi- 
lection for some particular pursuit; who are willing to 
sacrifice their interest for the sake of accomplishing a de- 
sirable object. Such men are always poor, not because they 
have not the ability to make money, but because their at- 
tention is witldrawn from their pecuniary concerns, to at- 
tend to some agreeable, intellectual, or benevolent pursuit. 


Tue first number of the Musical Cabinet, announced some 
time since by Messrs. Bradbury & Soden, has just appeared. 
It is of the quarto size, and contains four pages of miscellany 
and twelve pages of music. With such names as Webb and 
Hayward for its editors, and as handsomely printed as the 
present number,-it cannot fail of success. This number is 
embellished with a lithograph portrait of Handel. 


Tue Honcarian Sinegrs, whose performances during their 
present and former visits to our city have been received with 
much applause, give another concert this evening at the Mel- 
odeon, when their imitations of the various musical instra- 
ments will be repeated. 


Granam’s Lapizs anp GentLemen’s Macazine, for July, 
has been received by Jordan, and appears upon new type, 
with three beautiful engravings, besides music, and an en- 
taining variety of original tales, sketches, d&c. It may be 
had upon applying as above, for the year, or by the single 
number. 


Gover’s Lapy’s Boox, for July, we find upon our table. 
The number before us bears evidence that the work is pros- 
pering. Two splendid engravings, with a plate of fashions, 
adorn its pages, together with a variety of original matter, 
from some of our most eminent writers. It may be had of 
Mr. Jordan, 121 Washington street, at three dollars per year, 
or twenty-five cents the single number. 3 











Tus Monraty Caronicis has reached the fifth number of 
its second volume. The last number contains a valuable 
article on the McLeod affair, which should be read by every 


American citizen. 


Oerklm Mecoryv. 


The District Attorney at New York has received directions 
from the Post Office Department, to proceed against persons 





who write upon the margin of newspapers with the object of|/ing a violin, scorned the base insinuation, and claimed the 


saving the expense of letter postage. Many such papers 
have been stopped in the Post Office. The offender is liable 
to a fine by the Post Office laws, when the fact can be 
proved upon him, which is generally a very difficult matter. 

William Simmons has been tried before the Supreme 
Court, the present week, for the murder of Charles Reed, on 
the 23d of April last. The jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and the Court sentenced Simmons to the State 
prison for ten years. 

Professor Hali, one of the State Geologists of New York, 
narrowly escaped a lynching at Maysville, Kentucky, a few 
days since, in consequence of being mistaken by the people, 
who did not understand for what purpose he was loitering 
about the suburbs of the town, for an abolitionist. 

The Governor of Cuba has ordered the immediate erection 
of Sunday Schools in Havana, where the children of all 
classes may be educated, free of expense. The law is a 
liberal one, and accomplishes the object completely. The 
Lancasterian system of teaching is to be adopted, 

The Royal Academy of Science and Belles Lettres of 
Brussels, have presented (through Mr. Maxcy, Charge to 
Belgium,) to the National Institution for the promotion of 
Science at Washington, a copy of their publications. Mr. 
Maxcy, in his note, calls it a magnificent present. 

A painter in New Orleans has reached an extraordinary 
degree of accomplishment in his trade. It is said that he 
painted a pine shingle, the other day, so exactly imitating 
marble, that when he threw it into the river, it instantly 
sunk to the bottom ! 

The Alexandria Gazette says, we regret to learn that dur- 
ing the thunder storms which occurred last Satarday and 
‘Monday, several persons, near Warrentown, in Fauquier 
county, Va., were struck down and killed by lightning, and 
several others severely injured. ' 

The Trustees of Amherst College have changed the com- 
mencement at that Institution from the fourth Wednesday in 
August to the fourth Tuesday in July. 

It is expected that twelve miles more of the Western Rail 
Road will be opened on the 4th of July next, and the splendid 
bridge across the Connecticut be passable at the same time. 

Keokuck, who it was reported was killed recently by 
Black Hawk’s son, the Burlington (Iowa) Patriot says is not 
dead, but is at his village. He has given himself up to in- 
temperate habits, many of his tribe having forsaken him 
and joined his rival, Hardfish. 

The Protestant clergy of Baltimore have passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of street and field preaching. On Sabbath last, 
there was, in accordance with the resolution, preaching in 
several of the squares. The audiences were numerous and 
orderly. 

The State of Yucatan has formally declared its independ- 
ence of Mexico, and despatched messengers to Washington 
and the governments of Europe, to ask its recognition. Be- 
fore these messengers can do their errands, there will proba- 
bly be a counter revolution. 

The oldest bridge now existing in England, is the triangu- 
lar bridge at Croyland, in the Lincolnshire, (sometimes 
called Crowland) which is said to have been erected about 
A. D. 860. but with what view it is difficult, if not altogether 
impossible to determine. This venerable bridge is now 
nearly 1000 years old. 

A very large amount of spurious gold coin has been put 
in circulation in the upper part of the State of Missouri. 
We notice a statement in a Liberty (Clay co.) paper, of a 
case in which a citizen of Clinton county sold a horse for 
$75, and received his pay in half eagles, not one of which 
was genuine! 

The St. Louis Gazette of the 12th inst. says —There was 
an earthquake last night between eleven and twelve o'clock ; 
the shock of which was distinctly felt by numbers of our 
citizens. 

Capt. Hoskins of 
will yet be heard fro: 
St. Peter’s church, at Rome, cost $60,000,000. 
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James Lucas, Esq., of St. Louis, has made the following 
liberal offer. He will donate, forever, to the city of St. 
Lonis, for the use and benefit of a Medical School, one- 
fourth of a block or square, one of the most eligible in the 
city, provided the city will erect suitable buildings thereon. 
The city to have choice of blocks and of position. This is 
certainly a very liberal offer, and reflects great credit upon 
that benevolent citizen. 

A fellow in Philadelphia, the other day, accused of steal- 


benefit of an alibi. He proved his innocence by the re- 
cords of the Court, showing thereby, that when the fiddle 
was stolen, he was serving out a sentence for stealing some- 
thing else. 

By the law of England, any clerk in the Post Office who 
steals, secretes, or destroys, a newspaper, is liable to be 
fined and imprisoned, and the law is strictly enforced. A 
similar law in this country would do no harm. 

The British Queen, says the New York Commercial, of 
Wednesday, will not come out again this season, in conse- 
quence of the great excitement caused in England, by the 
non-appearance of the President. 

In the Supreme Court, on Wednesday, Mr. E. W. Dana, 
convicted of selling lottery tickets, was sentenced to pay a 
fine of $200 and costs of prosecution, which he paid forth- 
with. 

It was supposed that Seal, the burglar, who was arrested 
at Montreal, had concealed some brilliants—and a search 
being instituted, a package of diamonds was found by Capt. 
Comeau, of the Police, of the value of $2,000. 

The planet Jupiter is one of the most interesting and mag- 
nificent objects in the heavens at this time — from 9 o’clock 
in the evening until long after midnight. 

Two of the guns of the steam frigate Missouri, at New 
York, have a 10 inch bore, weigh 8600 Ibs each, and are 
called ‘107 pounders !”” They work like a swivel on the 
upper deck. There are also twelve other guns, called “ 68) 
pounders.” 

A Bremen ship was carried into the Weser on the 10th of 
May, in charge of a Lieutenant of the English brig Persian, 
charged with being engaged in the slave trade on the coast 
of Africa. 

M. Riboulet, lately arrived at Portsmouth, England, with 
five giraffes, which he caught himself, young, in Abyssinia. 
This enterprising traveller had captured six of these beauti- 
ful creatures, but in hoisting one of them on board the Great 
Liverpool it struggled so that the crate gave way, and he so 
injured himself that it was found necessary to destroy him. 

The N. Y. Express says : — The memorial in favor of a 
United States Bank, will be one of the most extensively 
signed documents that ever went forth from New York. It 
is believed that already fifteen thousand persons have signed. 

The number of children in Vermont, between the ages of 
four and eighteen, attending the common schools, is 106,000. 
The number of district schools 2,300. The number of 
teachers 5,100. 

A Dublin paper states that a brother of the poet Cowper, 
just deceased, has bequeathed the sum of £2000, the interest | 
of which is to be applied to the purpose of counteracting the 
influence of Romish seminaries in England. 

The Pope’s present revenues, as a temporal prince, have 
been calculated to amount to at least £1,000,000 sterling. 
The monks and clergy at the Pope’s devotion are not less 
than two millions of persons, disposed every where to pro- 
mote the interests of that church. 

The Harpers are about to publish Miss Sedgwick’s Travels 
in Europe in two volumes. 

The building of the Boston Exchange is rapidly advancing. 
It will be a more commodious and splendid building than the 
New York Exchange, or any other siructure of the kind in 
this country. 

No woman onght to enter upon the duties of connubiality 
without being able to make a shirt, mend a coat, bake a loaf 
of bread, roast a joint of meat, broil a steak, and make a 
pudding. 

At the last dates from Florida, sickness prevailed to a 
very serious extent among the troops. 

General Armistead has arrived at Washington from 
Florida. 

The Louisville Advertiser states that corn has been sold 
at auction, in Missouri, as low as three cents a bushel ! 

The celebrated De Tocqueville has gone on a public mis- 
sion to Algiers. 

Several cases of small pox have appeared in Washington. 
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MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Henry F. Whitcomb, of Claremont, N. H., to Misa 

ao A. Sawyer, of Boston. — Mr. Reuben W. Meed to Miss Sarah 
. Jordan. 


Tn Roxbury, at St. James’ Church, Mr. Peter St. M. Andrews, of 
Lynnfield, to Mise Mary Francis Oliver, of R 


In Charlestown, Mr. Albert Deblois to Miss Emma T. Bruce. 


DIED, 
Miss Amy L, Penniman, 23.— Miss Rebecca T. Reeves, 





In this ag C 
22, — Miss Ruth Turner, 56, formerly of Gloucester. 


In Woburn, Mr. Arthur Fessenden, 78, formerly of this city. 
In Brookline, Miss Mary Scalion, 57. 
Tn Hingham, Mr. Abiah Hersey, 73. 


Busiwess Directory. 
DANIEL MANN, M. D., 


Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 SummerStreet, 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in a 
neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 




















C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Pablisher, No. i7 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries... Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and SilverWatcher, 
Jewelry,&c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa ‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Trement Row. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

A COLLECTION OF NEW CHURCH MUSIC, BY T. COMER. 
4,000 copies of this Work have been sold in a few weeks. It com- 
prises a greut variety of Psalm and Hymn tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Sentences, and other set pieces, original, and-selected with great 
care from the most eminent composers, with a knowledge of English 
German, French and Italian music; the whole intended and calculated 
for CONGREGATIONAL and the CHURCH SERVICE, with an accompani- 
ment adapted to the Organ and Piano Forte, by the Organist of the 
King’s Chapel, and Director to the Boston Musical Institute. 

TEsTIMONIALS.— We think this work entitled to a place beside, 
if not at the very head of similar publications of the day. The mel- 
odies ere , the harmony correct, and the whole arrange- 
ment good ;. the rudiments are plain and concise, abundently suffi- 
cient for schools and younger singers, and yet not cumbrous.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

From an examination of this work we feel confident it will meet 
the present wants of the public, and rank as the best collection now 
extant. The author possesses fine musical talents, being himself a 
skilful performer, a successful teacher, a good composer, possessing 
refinement, taste, judgment, and a keen discrimination.—Boston 
Morning Post. 

This work in an eminent degree will tend to elevate atid improve 
the taste, style and character, and advance the cultivation of pure 
harmony, keep pace with the rapid advances making in the science, 
at the same time adapting it for schools, principally with reference 
to the sanctuary.—Boston ‘Transcript. 

We are satisfied this is the best work ever published in this coun- 
try, and such is the tone of feeling which generally pervades the 
book that we feel confident that all who desire improvement will 
introduce it into the choirs immediately.—Boston Times. 

This work will no doubt receive the approbation of our sacred 
singing community, by being made use of as a standard work.—Old 
Colony Memorial, Plymouth. 

We have not found one tune which might be called indifferent.— 
Musical Visiter, Boston. 

ocr Notice.—Teachers, Choristers and all other persons interest- 
ed in Music, are invited to cal] and examine the work for them- 
selves. OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Publishers, 

M12 3m 120 Washington st., up stairs. 














THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinterestingand popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care,and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 


Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


A CHEAP Book. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, havingon hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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A BALLAD, WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL:LOVER. 







Sweet Jes-sie was young and sim -ple, 


flowers as fair as she; 

But Autumn beheld her sighing, 
When the leaves fell from the tree; 

And the — of her eye was shaded, 
And her w had a cast of care 

And the rose on her cheek was fa = 
For oh! Love had been there. 


And mirth beara’d in her eye ; 
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And her smile made a ro-sy dimple, Wherelove might wish to lic! But when 
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aaa Sammie geen wing / No is upon her finger, 
When winter were blo u 9 
She roved by the stormy shore; And her raven locks are grey 3 
And look’d o’er the ocean, : Yet traces uty linger 
And k at the Dreaker’s roar— Like the t of the parting day! 
And her sighs and her wonder, She looks, a so tender, 
At the perils that sailor’s dare, On a locket of golden hair; 
In the storm and the battle’s thunder, And a tear to his °s defender, 
Show’d Love was trembling there. Shows love’s own dwelling there. 








IMMENSE WEALTH. 

Tue ancestor of the Thelluson family died in England 
about one hundred and thirty years ago— directing by his 
will that his property should accumulate for one hundred 
and fifty years, interest upon interest, and then the existing 

Young Thelluson to come into possession of the whole. The 
period expires in eighteen hundred and forty-eight. The 
present Mr. Thelluson in eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
was forty years old, and poor; his son, the heir, was eight 
years old; so that in his twenty-eighth year he will be mas- 
ter of twelve millions sterling or upwards of fifty-three millions 
of dollars. Parliament tried to set the will aside at the time, 
but could not, they however passed an act, that no such will 
should be legal from that time forward ! 

Interest on fifty-three millions of dollars is— three millions 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars per annum —two 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars per month—eight 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three dollars per day — 
three hundred and sixty-eight dollars per hour — six dollars 
per minute. 

A DRY LEGACY. 

Dr. Marrs, an eccentric character, who was ejected by 
Cromwell from ecclesiastical livings which he held from 
Charles [., preserved, in making his will, the whimsicalities 
of his life. He had an old servant, to whom he bequeathed 
an ancient family trunk, telling him that he would find 
something there “ which would make him drink after his 
death.” The servant, full of expectation that his master, 
under the familiar expression, had left him a fair compe- 
tency, as soon as decency allowed, flew to the trunk, where, 
to his great mortification, he found that the boasted legacy 
was nothing more than a red herring! 


INCREASE OF SUICIDE AND ITS CAUSES. 

Tue Cincinnati Buckeye asserts that the proportion of sui- 
cides in that city is greater by seven-eighths than it is in all 
France, and nearly as great as it is in Paris alone. In 
France, one person out of every 18,094 commits suicide an- 
noally; in Cincinnati, one out of every 2250, and in Paris, 
one out of every 3,000. Vanity, through its various mani- 
festations, is doubtless at the bottom of most of the cases of 
self-murder. A French statistical work gives the sentiments 
expressed by many of the Parisian suicides, in letters written 
during their Jast hours, none of which would lead us to 
suppose they had bestowed one thought upon the “ void im- 


tionate face to welcome him —a warm snug room — a bright 
fire —a clean hearth —the tea-things laid—the sofa wheeled 
round on the rug —and, in a few minutes after his entrance, 
his wife sitting by his side, consoling him in his vexations — 
aiding him in his plans for the future, or participating in his 
joys, and smiling upon him for the good news he may have 
brought home: his children climbing on the cushion at his 
feet, leaning over his knees to eye his face with joyous 
eagerness, that they may coaxingly win him. This is the 
achme of happiness. 


mense” in which they were about to plunge. One asserts 
that he enjoys his reason, as of course every lunatic does — 
another argues for the right of laying down life whenever it 
becomes a burden, and a third fears he may want courage. 
Some give instructions for their funerals —others entreat 
their friends to keep a lock of hair, or a ring, in remem- 
brance of them, and a third class desire that their letters may 
be published in the newspapers. A silly desire for notoriety, 
posthumous though it mast be, doubtless leads some to perpe- 
trate this irreparable crime. The newspaper press should 
take less notice of those by whom it is committed. A cold 
chronicle of every instance of it, accompanied by no details, 
and without comment, might be attended with salutary re- 
sults, in restaining those who are led to suicide by the 
promptings of a morbid vanity. 


—_—— 




































CONSOLATION. 

‘‘On, my dear sir!” said a poor sufferer to a dentist, 

“that is the second wrong tooth you’ve pulled out!” “Very 

sorry, my dear sir,”’ said the blundering operator, “ but as 

there were only three altogether, when I began, I’m sure to 
be right the next time!” 


NEWSPAPERS. 

“ A NEWSPAPER can drop the same thought into a thousand 
minds at the same moment. A newspaper is an adviser 
who does not require to be sought, but which comes to you 
of its own accord, and talks to you briefly every day of com- 
mon weal, without distracting your private affairs. News- 
papers, therefore, become more necessary in proportion as 
men become more equal, and individuals more to be feared. 
To suppose that they only serve to protect freedom would be 
to diminish their importance : they maintain civilization.” — 
De Tocqueville. 


f 
—_—— 


“Pa,” said a little white-haired urchin, as he was eyeing 
pene bank notes his father was counting, “ why do they put 
the picture of farmers, mechanics and working men on the 
bank bills?”’ “I don’t know, my son.” ‘ Well I do, pa— 
I’ve just found out, it’s because they have to suffer more 
than other people when the bank fails.” 

A person once telling an extraordinary story to rather 
skeptical hearers, one asked the narrator, “Sir, if you had 
not seen the circumstance yourself, could you have believed 
it?” “Indeed,” replied the other, “IT could not.” ‘ Then,” 
rejoined the first, “ you will excuse nie if I don’t believe it.” 

A sanmiess Irishman was eating an apple pie with some 
quinces in it. ‘ Hurrah, dear honey,’ said he, “if a few of 
these quinces give such flavor, how would an apple pie taste 
made out of all quinces ?”” 


A BLUSH. 
Wuar a mysterious thing is a blush? that a single word, 
a look, or a thought should send that inimitable carnation 
over the cheek, like the soft tints of a summer sunset! 
Strange, too, that it is only the face, the human face, that is 
capable of blushing! The hand or the foot does not turn 
red with modesty or shame, any more than the glove or sock 
which covers it. It is the face that is the heaven of the 
soul! There, may be traced the intellectual phenomena, 
with a confidence amounting to moral certainty. A single 
blush should put the infidel to shame, and prove to him the 
absurdity of his blind doctrine of chance. 


He submits to be seen through a microscope, who suffers 
himself to be caught in a passion. 

WHISKERED panpies are like cats—cut off their smellers, 
and they are useless. 
SE 

She Boston Weekly Magazine 


Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 pet 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing mosey,) 
and directed to the Publisher. 


DELIGHTS OF A MARRIED MAN'S LIFE. 

Benotp him! all the while he is busied about his daily 
occupation, his thoughts are wandering towards the time for 
going home in the evening, after the toils and fatigues of the 
day. He knows that on his return he shall find an affec- 


